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THE OFFICER’S DAUGHTER ; 


BEING THE HISTORY OF EMILY NORTON. 
An AUTHENTIC NaBRATIVE. 


A considerable time ago, my husband having a 
severe illness, we were advised to spend our sum- 
mer months in the country; and, in consequence, 
took a journey into the north of England, and there 
hired-for the season an old-fashioned house situated 
in a garden abounding with fruits.and flowers of vari- 
Here, having no employment and but 
few neighbors, we spent a great part of our time in 
sitting on a garden-chair, which we found under the 
spreading branches of a walnut tree, situated on a 
round plot of grass in the centre of the garden. On 
this pleasant spot, while I employed myself with my 
needle, my husband read to me the Pastorals of 


fashionable works of the day. 

From this, our walnut-tree-seat, we were present- 
ed with one of the most lovely praspects, which can 
beimagined. Our garden and house were situated 
on the declivity of a considerable eminence. Di- 
rectly on our front was an orchard, below which 
appeared a rich country, abounding with woods, 
from the centre of which, at a considerable dis- 
tance, arose the tower of a church. On the 
right, a different prospect opened to our view.—A 
range of hills of considerabie height, terminated the 
horizon: whence an irregular and exceedingly 
beautiful country, descended to the banks of a riv- 
er, which wound its secret course through the 
hottam of the valley. Qa the. nearer cite of-the 
nver, the country was smiling and fertiie, abound- 
ing with orchards, corn-fields, and cottages. 

One feature in this landscape particularly pleased 
my fancy :—It was alittle foot-path, which, passing 
by our garden-gate, and descending into the valley, 
appeared again at the distance of about a quarter of 
amile, winding through a corn-field, till it was lost 
at the entrance of a little coppice. From the cen- 
tre of this coppice, arose a white chimney, the blue 
smoke of which indicated that the place was inhab- 
ited; but it was left to my imagination to picture 
by what kind of persons. Nor did I fail to indulge 
my fancy, by supposing it might be the abode of 
some Phillis and Damon, these being the most per- 
fect beings of which I could then form an idea. 

It happened, one morning about ten o’clock, as 
We were sitting in our usual place, that I saw some- 
thing coming out of the little coppice, and proceed- 
lug toward us along the path; but at that distance, 
Whatever it might be, it appeared only dike a black 
speck, After a little while I looked again, when I 
could distinguish a small figure clothed in black ; 
and as the figure approached, J perceived it was a 
litle girl, perhaps not seven years of age, carrying } 
abasket. She came tripping slong with a light and 
graceful step, discovering in every motion so pecu- 

lar a vivacity and elegance, as greatly attracted my 
attention, and convinced me, that whatever her place 
of abode or her parentage might be, there’ was in 
her somethigg which I had not often observed in 
children ;—yet what this was I could notdefine. I 
watched her till she had passed the garden-gate ; 
and about an hour afterwards, saw her return, hav- 
Ing been, as I supposed, to the village, which was 
itsome little distance from our habitation. I mark- 
ed her, till she had retraced her steps, and entered 
again into the coppice. A second view did not 
destroy the first impression which the appearance 
ofthis little girl had made upon my imagination ; 
ind as my head was then filled with poetical and 





bstoral ideas from the books which we had been 


reading, I said to my husband, “ This little girl 
wants only to lay aside her mourning dress, and to 
be clothed in white, with a straw hat, a wreath of 
flowers, and a crook, to become as elegant a shep- 


herdess as any described by Sir Philip Sydney.” 


The next day, about the same hour, while we 
were engaged as usual under our walnut-tree, the 
T traced her un- 
even and childish steps, as she sometimes tripped 
hastily onwards, and then stopped and stooped, as I 
rightly guessed, to gather flowers; for | afterwards 
saw a few violets tied together with a blade-of grass 
At length she ascended the hill to- 
wards us, while 1 went out at the gate of the gar- 
den to look at her, resolving, if I hked her equally 


little shepherdess appeared again. 


in her basket. 


a little pot of butter, and some medicine for my mo- 
ther; and I go almost every day.” 

, “‘ And these violets,” said I, “ what are they 
or.” 

“They are to put in a glass in my mother’s 
room,” she answered, ‘I thought she would never 
go out and get violets again, and therefore I gath- 
ered them for her, But my mother is not unhappy 
about being ill,” added the-sweet little girl, “ be- 
cause our dear Saviour visits and comforts her.” 

I found myself strangely affected by the discourse 
of the little Emily. There was an elegance and a 
refinement in her ideas, which I had never before 
observed about a child; and being totally ignorant 
of the power of the Holy Spirit of God in producing 


well on a near approach as at a distance, to speak} these beautiful effects, 1 attributed them to the more 


to her. 


I had time to examine her minutely as she came 
Her hood was not pulled very far over 
her face, and her fair brown hair was gently agita- 
But it is impossible to describe 
her countenance, and equally so to give an idea of 
the delicacy of her featutes, or the sparkling vivacity 
of her blue eyes; yet what was most remarkable in| 
this child was, a dignified kitid @f carriage and self- 
possession, which was not in @he least disturbed 
She was exceedingly fair ; 
but air and exercise had given her a high bloom, 
which added much to the sweetness of her appear- 
In her hand she carried a basket, which 
had nothing in it but the bunch of violets before 
spoken of. Her dress was mourning; and, though 


forward. 


ted by the breeze. 


when I addressed her. 


ance. 


neat, bespoke an attention to economy. 


I stepped into the middle of the path, and asked 

place of abot, a2 several other 
She told me her name was Emily ; that 
her father, who had been an officer, was lately dead ; 
that she once had a very dear little sister, who also 
was no more ; and that now she only was left to her 
She added, that her mother having 
left the place in which she formerly resided with 
her father, had come to live at a cottage in the 
wood, where they occupied only one room, there 
She informed 


her name, har 
questions. 


dear mamma. 


being other inhabitants in the house. 
me also, that her mother was very i)]. 


While she gave me this account, which she enter- 
ed upon without confusion or hesitation, the colour 
rose in her cheeks, her eyes filled with tears, her lip 
quivered, and at length she burst into an agony of 
crying, making a motion as if she would havethrown 
herself into my arms, as, no doubt, she had been 
accustomed to do, on like occasions, into those of 
her tender mother ; but hastily recollecting herself, 
she recovered with a peculiar dignity, and stopping 
short, was going to wish me a good morning, with 
much, sweetness and courtesy, when I said, ‘‘ My 
Tell 
me why you cry; and Jet me know if I can do any 


little Miss, do not be in a hurry toleave me. 


= comfort you.” 
‘** When I think of my papa, and my little sister,” 


she answered, “I cannot help crying; and yet I 


know it is wrong.” 


“Wrong, my dear!” I answered, “ why should 


it be wrong to weep for such dear friends ?” 


‘* Because,”’ she. answered, “‘ they are very hap- 


py; they are gone to our Lord Jesus Christ, and are 


in his house: I know this, and therefore I ought to 


be glad, and not to cry.” 


I found my heart strangely drawn to this little 


girl from the first moment I saw her distinctly, and 
every word she said increased my interest in her. 
Finding, however, a reluctance to speak with her 


on religious subjects, I inquired only whither she 


was going. 


“Tam going, Ma’am, she said, to the village, to 


fetch a roll for my mother, and one for myself, with 


than ordinary care of a refined and well-educated 
mother, in the direction of her early studies. But 
again, I thought, that accomplishments of this kind 
are above the capacities of children. Where, then, 
and how, can this child have acquired these ideas? 
Had I understood the Holy Scriptures, I should not 
have had so much difficulty in tracing the peculiar 
loveliness of this little girl to its right cause. 

Being, however, nota little confused and perplex- 
ed with what I had seen and heard, I wished Miss 
Emily a good morning ; and hoping that I should 
meet her again some other time, as she so often 
came that way, I returned into my graden. 

[To be continued.] 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE TIGER’S CAVE. 
“in Adventure among the Mountains of Quito. 
[Translated from the Danish of Elinquist.] 

On leaving the Indian village, we continued fo 
wind round Chimborazo’s wide base; but its snow 
crowned head no longer shone above us in clear 
brilliancy, for a dense fog was gathering around it. 
Our guides looked anxiously towards it, and an- 
nounced their apprehensions of a violent storm. 
We soon found that their fears were well founded. 
The fog rapidly covered and obscured the whole of 
the mountain; the atmosphere was suffocating, and 
yet so humid that the steel work of our watches 
was covered with rust, and the watches stopped. 
The river beside which we were travelling, rushed 
down with still greater impetuosity ; and from the 
clefts of the rocks which lay on the left of our path, 
were suddenly precipitated small rivulets, that bore 
the roots of trees and innumerable serpents alon 
with them.—These rivulets often came down $ 
suddenly and violently that we had great difficulty 
in preserving our footing. ‘The thunder at length 
began to roll, and resounded through the mountain- 
ous passes with the most terrific grandeur. Then 
came the vivid lightning—flash followed flash—a- 
bove, around, beneath,—every where a sea of fire. 
We sought a momentary shelter in the cleft of the 
rocks, whilst one of our guides hastened forward to 
seek a more secure asylum. In a short time he re- 
turned and informed us that he had discovered a 
spacious cavern, which would afford us sufficient 
protection from the elements. We proceeded thither 
immediately, and with great difficulty and not a lit- 
tle danger, at last got into it. 

The noise and raging of the storm continued 
with so much violence, that we could not hear the 
sound of our voices. I had placed myself near the 
entrance of the ¢ave, and could observe, through 
the opening, which was straight and narrow, the 
singular scene without. The highest cedar trees 


were struck down, or bent like reeds: monkeys 
and parrots lay strewn upon the ground, killed by 
the falling branches; the water had collected in the 
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path we had just passed, and hurried along it like 
4 mountain stream. From every thing | saw, I 
thought it extremely probable that we should be o- 
bliged to pass some days in the cavern.— When the 
storm, however, had somewhat abated, our guides 
ventured out in order to ascertain if it were possible 
to continue our journey. The cave in which we 
had taken refuge was so extremely dark, that if we 
inoved a few paces from the entrance, we could not 
sec aninch before us; and we were debating as to 
the propriety of leaving even before the Indians 
came back, when we suddenly heard a singular 
groaning or growling at the further end of the cav- 
ern, which instantly fixed all our attention. Whar- 
ton and myself listened anxiously, but our daring 
and inconsiderate young friend, Lincoln, together 
with my huntsman, crept about on their hands and 
knees, and endeavored to discover, by groping, 
from whence the sound proceeded. They had not 
advanced far into the cavern before we heard them 
utter an exclamation of surprise ; and they returned 
to us, each carrying in his arms an animal singu- 
larly marked, and about the size of a cat, seeming- 
ly of great strength and power, and furnished with 
immense fangs. The eyes were of a green color ; 
strong claws were upon their feet ; and a blood red 
tongue hung out of their mouths. Wharton had 
scarcely glanced at them, when he exclaimed in 
consternation, ‘‘Good Heavens ! we have come in- 
tothe den of a ——.”” He was interrupted by a 
fearful cry of dismay from our guides ; who came 
rushing precipitately towards us, calling out, ‘a 
tiger! a tiger!” and at the same time, with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, they climbed up a cedar tree 
which stood at the entrance of the cave, and hid 
themselves among the branches. 

After the first sensation of horror and surprise, 
which rendered me motionless for a moment, had 
subsided, I grasped my fire-arms. 

Wharton had already regained his composure 
and self-possession; and he called to us to assist 
him instantly in blocking up the mouth of the cave 
with an immense stone which fortuvately lay near 














it. 


heard a nestling noise, as if they were playing with 
some metal substance, which we soon discovered 
was the canister we were looking for. Most un- 
fortunately, however, the animals had pushed off 
the lid with their claws, and the powder had been 
strewed over the damp earth, and rendered entirely 
useless. This horrible discovery excited the high- 
est consternation. ° 

* All is now over,” said Wharton. ‘‘ We have 
only to choose whether we shall die of hunger to- 
gether with these animals who are shut up along 
with us, or open the entrance to the blood-thirsty 
monster without, and so make a quicker end of the 
matter.” 

So saying, he placed himself close beside the 
stone, which for the moment defended us, and look- 
ed undauntedly upon the lightening eyes of the ti- 
ger. Lincoln raved and swore; and Frank took a 
piece of strong cord from.his pocket, and hastened 
to the other end of the cave—I knew not with what 
design. We soon, however, heard a low stifled 
groan ; and the tiger, who liad heard it also, became 
more restless and disturbed than ever. He went 
backwards and forwards before the entrance of the 
cave, in the most wild and preposterous manner, 
then stood still, and stretching out his neck in the 
direction of the forest, broke forth into a deafening 
howl. Our two Indian guides took advantage of 
this opportunity to discharge several arrows from 
the tree. He was struck more than once, but the 
light weapons bounded harmless from his thick 
skin. Atlength, however, one ofthem struck him 
near the eye, and the arrow remained sticking in 
the wound.—He now broke anew in the wildest fu- 
ry, sprang at the tree, and tore it with his claws, as 
if he would have dragged it to the ground. But, 
having at length succeeded in getting rid of the ar- 
row, he became more calm, and laid himself down 
as before in front of the cave. 

Frank now returned from the lower end of the 
den, and a glance showed us what he had been do- 
ing. In each hand, and dangling from the end of 
a string, were the two cubs. He had strangled 


The sense of approaching danger augmented | them; and before we were aware what he intended, 


our strength ; for we now distiuctly heard the grow} | he threw thom through the opening to the tiger. 


of the ferocious animal, and we were lost beyond 
redemption if it reached the entrance before we 
could close it. Eye this was done, we could dis- 
tinctly see the tiger bounding towards the spot, and 
stooping in order to creep into his den by the narrow 
opening. At this fearful moment, our exertions 
were successful, and the great stone kept the wild 
beast at bay. ‘here was a small open space, how- 
ever, left between the top of the entrance and the 
stone, through which we could see the head of the 
animal, illuminated by its glowing eyes, which it 
rolled, glaring with fury, upon us. Its frightful 
roaring, too, penetrated to the depths of the cavern, 
and was answered by the hoarse growling of the 
cubs, which Lincoln and Frank had now tossed 
from them. Our ferocious enemy attempted first 
to remove the stone with his powerful claws, and 
then to push it with his head from its place; and 
these efforts proving abortive, served only to in- 
crease his wrath. He uttered a tremendous pierc- 
ing howl, and his flaming eyes darted light into the 
darkness of our retreat. 

‘“« Now is the time to fire at him,” said Wharton, 
with his usual calmness, ‘‘ aim at his eyes ; the ball 
will go through his brain, and we shall then have a 
civance to get rid of him. 

Frank seized his double barrelled gun, and Lin- 
coln his pistols, the former placed the muzzle with- 
in a few inches of the tiger, and Lincoln did the 
same. . At Wharton’s command, they both drew 
the triggers at the same moment, but no shot fol- 
lowed. The tiger, who seemed aware that the 
flash indicated an attack upon him, sprang growl- 
ing from the entrance; but feeling himself unhurt, 
immediately turned back again, and stationed him- 
self in his former place. The powder in both pieces 
was wet; they therefore proceeded to draw the 
useless loading, whilst Wharton and myself hasten- 
ed to seek our powder flask. It was so extremely 
dark, that we were obliged to grope about the cave; 
and at last, coming in contact with the cubs, we 





No sooner did the animal perceive them, than he 
gazed earnestly upon them ; and began to examine 
them closely, turning them cautiously from side to 
side. As soon as he became aware that they were 
dead, he uttered so fearful a howl of sorrow, that 
we were obliged to put our hands to our ears. When 
I upbraided my huntsman for the cruel action he 
had so rashly committed, I perceived by his blunt 
and abrupt answers, that he also had lost all hope 
of rescue from our impending fate, and that under 
these circumstances, the ties between master and 
servant were dissolved. For my own part, without 
knowing why, I could not help believing that some 
unexpected assistance would rescue us from so hor- 
rible a fate. Alas! I little anticipated the sacrifice 
that my rescue was to cost. 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm had 
sunk to a gentle gale: the songs of birds were a- 
gain heard in the neighboring forest, and the sun- 
beams sparkled in the drops that hang from the 
leaves. We saw through the aperture how all na- 
ture was reviving after the wild war of elements 
which had so recently taken place; but the contrast 
only made our situation the more horrible. We 
were in a grave from which there was no deliver- 
ance; and a mensier, worse than the fabled Cerbe- 
rus, kept watch over us. The tiger had laid him- 
self down beside bis whelps. He was a beautiful 
animal, of great size and strength, and his limbs 
being stretched out at their full length, displayed 
his immense power of muscle. A double row of 
great teeth stood far enough apart to show his large 
red tongue, from which the white foam fell in large 
drops. All at once a horrid roar was heard at a 
distance, and the tiger immediately rose and an- 
swered it with a mournful howl. At the same in- 
stant our Indians uttered a shriek which announced 
that some new danger threatened us. A few mo- 
ments confirmed our worst fears, for another tiger 





not quite so large as the former, came rapidly to- 
wards the spot where we were. 


a 
en 


‘This enemy, will prove more cruel than the 
other,” said Wharton, “ for this is the female, anq 
she knows no pity for those who deprive her of her 
young.” 

The howls which the tigress gave, when she had 
examined the bodies of her cubs, surpassed ever 
thing of horrible that we had yet heard; and the 
tiger mingled his mournful cries with her’s. Sud. 
denly her roaring was lowered to a hoarse growl. 
ing, and we saw her anxiously stretch out her head 
extend her wide and smoking nostrils, and look as 
if she were determined to discover immediately the 
murderersof her young. Her eyes quickly fell up- 
on us, and she made a spring forward with the jp. 
tention of penetrating to our place of refuge. Poy. 
haps she might have been enabled by her immense 
strength, to push away the stone, had we not, with 
all our united power, held it against her. When 
she found that all her efforts were fruitless, she ap. 
proached the tiger, who lay stretched beside his 
cubs, and he rose and joined in her hollow roarings 
They stood together as if in consultation, and then 
suddenly went off at a rapid pace and disappeared 
from our sight.—Their howling died away in the 
distance, and then entirely ceased. We now be. 
gan to entertain better hopes of our condition ; but 
Wharton shook his head. ‘‘Do not flatter your 
selves,” said he, ‘‘ with the belief that these api. 
mals will let us escape out of their sight till the; 
have revenge. The hours we have to live are num. 
bered.” 

Nevertheless there still appeared a chance of our 
rescue, for to our surprise, we saw both our Indians 
standing before the entrance, and heard them call 
to.us to seize the only possibility of our saving our. 
selves by instant flight, for the tigers had only gone 
round the height to seek another inlet to the cave, 
with which they were no doubt acquainted. In 
the greatest haste the stone was pushed aside, and 
we stept forth from what we considered a living 
grave. Wharton was the last who left it; he was 
unwilling to lose his double barrelled gun, and stop- 
ped to take it up; the rest of us thought only of 
making our escape. We now heard once morethe 
roaring of tigers, though at a distance; and {ol 
lowing the example of our guides, we precipitately 
struck into a side path—From the numbers of 
roots and branches of trees with which the storm 
had strewed in our way, and the slipperiness of the 
road, our flight was slow and difficult. Wharton, 
though an active seaman, had a heavy step, and 
had great difficulty in keeping pace with us, and 
we were often obliged to slacken our own on bis 
account. 

We had proceeded thus for about a quarter of a1 
hour, when we found that our way led along the 
edge of a rocky cliff, with innumerable fissures. 
We had just entered upon it, when suddenly the|t- 
dians, who were before us, uttered one of their pier 
cing shrieks, and we immediately became aware 
that the tigers were in pursuit of us. Urged by 
despair we rushed towards one of the breaks, 0 
gulfs in our way, over which was thrown a bridge 
of reeds, that sprang up and down at every ste), 
and could be trod with safety by the light foot of the 
Indians alone. Deep in the hollow below rushel 
an impetuous stream, and a thousand pointed and 
jagged rocks threatened destruction on every silé. 
Lincoln, my huntsman, and myself, passed over the 
chasm in safety ; but Wharton was still in the mi¢ 
dieof the waving bridge and endeavoring to stead) 
himself, when both the tigers were seen to iss 
from the adjoining forest; and the moment tht} 
descried us, they bounded towards us with dread! 
roarings. Meanwhile, Wharton had nearly gy" 
the safe side of the gulf, and we were all clambtr 
ing up the rocky cliff, except Lincoln, who rem 
ed at the reedy bridge to assist his friend os 
upon firm ground. Wharton, though the feroci™ 
animals were close upon him, never lost his courage 
or presence of mind. As soon as he had gaint 
the edge of the cliff, he knelt down and with bs 
sword divided the fastenings by which the brid 
was attached to the rock. He expected that ao 
fectual barrier would thus be put to the farther pi” 
gress of our pursuers; but he was mistaked ; 
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he had scarcely accomplished his task, when the ti- 
gress, without a moment’s pause, rushed towards 
the chasm, and attempted to bound over it. It was 
a fearful sight to see the mighty animal suspended 
for amoment, in the air, above the abysss; but the 
scene passed like a flash of lightning. Her strength 
was not equal to the distance ; she fell into the gulf, 
and before she reached the bottom, was torn into a 
thousand pieces by the jagged points of the rocks. 
Her fate cid not in the least dismay her compaaion ; 
he followed her with an immense spring and reach- 
ed the opposite side, but only with his fore claws ; 
and thus he clung to the edge of the precipice, en- 
deavoring to gain a footing. The Indians again 
uttered a wild shriek, as if all hope had been lost. 
But Wharton, who was nearest to the edge of the 
rock, advanced courageously towards the tiger, and 
struck his sword into the animals breast. Enraged 
beyond all measure, the wild beast collected all his 
strength and with a violent effort, fixing one of his 
legs upon the edge of the cliff, he seized Wharton 
by the thigh.—T he heroic man still preserved his 
fortitude ; he grasped the trunk of a tree with his 
left hand, to steady and support himself, while with 
his right he wrenched, and violently turned the 
sword that was still in the breast of the tiger. All 
this was the work of an instant.—The Indians, 
Frank, and myself hastened to his assistance; but 
Lincoln who was already at his side had seized 
Wharton’s gun, which lay near him on the ground, 
and struck so powerful a blow with the butt end up- 
on the head of the tiger, that the animal, stunned 
and overpowered, let go his hold, and fell back in- 
to the abyss. All would have been well, had it en- 
ded thus ; but the unfortunate Lincoln had not cal- 
culated upon the force of the blow; he staggered 
forward, reeled upon the edge of the precipice, ex- 
tended his hand to seize upon any thing to save him- 
self—but in vain. His foot slipped ; foran instant 
he however remained over the gulf, and then was 
plunged into it to rise no more. 
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THE LITTLE MOUSE CAUGHT. 

Children, as woll as men and women. should 
learn to take a lively interest in the cause of the 
living God, by seeking to promote his glory, in the 
prosperity of different religious societies. ‘Their 
parents should not only give for them, but they 
should be encouraged to lay by a portion of their 
allowance, be it ever so small; and the reports, 
anecdotes, and interesting details of the different 
societies, should be read to them, and pressed up- 
on their attention. When the heads which are 
now silvered o’er with age shall be laid in the dust, 
itis on the young that the cause of heaven will 
rest, and they must take it up, and fight manfully 
the battles of the Lord. O, that on them, strong 
and active for the warfare, may rest a double por- 
tion of the Spirit. Acting upon this principle, that 
even children may make themselves useful, I 
promised to a little brother of mine a penny for 
every mouse he could catch, without putting them 
to bodily pain; for cruelty should never be allowed. 
Every penny was to be for the Tract Society. Ac- 
cordingly, traps of different kinds were immedi- 
ately procured, and he set to work in earnest, and 
wherever there was a mouse-hole, you were sure to 
see a mouse-trap. It was amusing to watch him 
with his bits of cheese plotting for captives, and 
had his own maintenance depended upon his suc- 
cess, he could not have been more in earnest. To 
his disappointment there weré not so many mice 
upon the premises, or mice that were sfily enough 
to be caught, as he expected. But when he was 
fortunate enough to secure a hittle prisoner, he 
would come rejoicing to me, holding up the trap, 
and saying, “‘ Here, sister, here is another little 
mouse for the Tract Society, a penny, if you please.” 
The pennies were always given, and, as he was re- 
moved soon after to a neighboring town, his em- 
ployment ceased ; but he had earned by his assidu- 
ity as much as half a dollar, which at Ais request I 
transmitted to the Tract Society. I have heard of 
another young person, who is catching moles for 


the Missionary Society; and of another who made’ 
pin-cushions of snail shells for another Society, and ' 
many other plans to bring ina few pence; and | 
where money is thus earned for the cause, it is giv- 
en with much greater pleasure and eagerness. But 
as well as your money, give your exertions and 
prayers, ye children of this highly-favoured land, 
and may the work of the Lord prosper in your hands. 
[ Youth’s Friend. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








THE SABBATH SCHOLAR, 

From the Appendix to Mr. Ingraham’s Report of Christ 
Church Sabbath School, Boston. 

J. B. W. was admitted into our school, March 
13, 1825. He was then 6 years and 10 months old. 
He continued in the school, till March, 1827, when 
he was afflicted with the distressing complaint which 
terminated in his death. He was admitted to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and continued 
there for some time. His teacher visited him while 
at the Hospital, and also after his return from the 
Hospital to his mother’s house. In Aug. 1827 his 
teacher, finding he would be unable to attend school 


for some time, proposed to visit him every Sunday 
‘evening, for the purpose of giving him religious in- 


struction. This offer was readily accepted by his 
mother and himself; and these visits were regular- 
ly continued till May, 1828, when his teacher left 
town. His teacher also occasionally visited him at 
other times, when opportunity offered. During this 
period of 9 months, he committed to memory a con- 
siderable number of hymns, and other lessons given 
him ; and during the past winter he had learned the 
Church Catechism and many hymns, whilelying on 
his bed, and unable to sit up. About four weeks 
before he died, he learned the hymn in the Prayer 
Book (22d of the old, and 12Ist of the new collec- 
tion) for the use of the sick. The good seed thus 
sown was not lost ; it did spring up and bear fruit, 
though the plant was soon cut down. 

During the past winter, his sickness had been ve- 
ry distressing; but no murmurs or repinings were 
heard from his lips. He was very patient and re- 
signed, and much interested in religious subjects. 
And not only was he ffiteresied in them, but ne un- 
derstood them; so much so, that several pious per- 
sons who visited him, observed that he appeared 
to know more on such subjects than many grown 
persons. 

He was in the constant habit of praying, morn- 
ing and evening, and also at other times; and when 
he was about offering his prayers, he used to request 
that no noise might be made, and would not begin, 
till all was quiet,-in order that he might be able to 
reflect upon what he was doing. Sometimes he 
would fall asleep before he had offered his prayers; 
and when he awoke, he would ask his mother why 
she had not called him, and kept him awake, till 
he had performed the duty. One night when he a- 
woke, forgetting that he had offered his prayers be- 
fore he went to sleep, he repeated them over again. 
When he was so low that he could not speak much, 
he said, though he could not repeat his prayers, he 
could think them. 

He was very sensible of his sins; and frequently 
repeated, that he was very wicked. He was fond of 
looking at Scripture pictures; and one day when 
he was looking over a book given him by the Super- 
intendent, he stepped at the print of our Saviour 
with the little children in his arms, and repeated 
the words, “‘ Suffer little children tocome unto me,”’ 
&c. His grandmother observed to him, that the 
kingdom of heaven was composed of little children, 
and those who were like them; and he replied it 
was not composed of children like him, for he was 
very wicked, and not fit to die. 

He wished to live ; not that he might doas he did 
before he was sick ; but because he wished to grow 
better, and be better prepared to die. He said he 
should like to ive till he was twenty years old, that 
he might be a good man; but he did not wish to go 


out again, because he should be as wicked as he was 
before. 





When his teacher first commenced his visits, J. 


appeared to be afraid to answer the questions which 
were asked him; but during the past winter he fre- 
quently said, ‘‘ I shall not be afraid to have my tea- 
cher ask me any questions now,” as he had become 
more sensible of the importance of the subjects, 
and more familiar with them. 

The following circumstance will show that his 
knowledge on religious subjects was not merely 
speculative. Inthe room adjoining that in which 
he lay, some persons were engaged in a conversa- 
tion, in which mention was made of the sin of 
the Jews in crucifying our blessed Saviour. He 
heard.this, and said, loud enough to be heard by 
those in the other room,—‘t We blame the Jews, 
for crucifying the Saviour; but don’t we crucify 
him whenever we commit sin?” Nothing had been 
said, which could have given him an idea of this 
kind, and it must have been the result of his medi- 
tations on what he had read in the Scriptures on the 
subject. 

When one of his fellow schotars, who had been 
a bad boy, died very suddenly, he frequently said, 
“* What a dreadful thing it is, to die so young, when 
one is so wicked !” 

He was in the constant practice of asking ques- 
tions respecting the meaning of every thing which 
he heard or read; and frequently his questions 
were of a most important nature—of too high im- 
portance to be answered by those around him. 

This little narrative illustrates in a very forcible 
manner the importance of teachers visiting their 
scholars at their homes. And what encourage- 
ment to perseverance does such a case afford to the 
faithful teacher! The blessing of God surely rests 
upon such labors. If the teacher of this child nev- 
er knows of any other fruit of his exertions, the 
present is a sufficient reward to repay all the trou- 
ble of attending him so constantly. He can look 
back upon his visits to this child with much satis- 
faction, and with gratitude to God for putting it in- 
to his heart to take the measures he did, and for 
blessing those measures so signally. “Let it make 
us all sensible of the importance of the admoni- 
tions, to “* be instant in season and out of season ;” 
to “‘do with all our might,” ‘‘ whatsoever our hands 
find to do;” ‘‘ while we have time, let us do good un- 
to all men, especially unto them who are of the 
household of faith.” 








EDITORIAL. 








“SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES.” 

We hope the time is fast going by, in many 
families already gone, when a young person was 
ashamed to be seen with.a Bible in his hand ex- 
cepton the Lord’s day. The recitations in Bible 
Classes and Sabbath Schools require that it should 
be read and studied at other times. Ministers 
preach more fiom the Bible and about the Bible; 
professors of religion talk more about it; Christian 
parents oftener read it themselves and teach its 
doctrines and precepts totheir children. All these 
things induce young persons to look more into the 
sacred volume, than they or their predecessors did 
ten or twenty yearsago. Now let them take care 
to search and study the scriptures, as well as to 
read them ; to ponder and love and obey them, not 
Jess than to commit them to memory. These or- 
acles of God contain fountains of heavenly wisdom, 
and we ought to drink of them all the day long, that 
we may be the children of God & live forever. There 
is nothing children and youth can do that wiil be 
so useful to them, as to treasure up in their mem- 
ories and hearts great portions of the word of God. 
Let us consider some of the advantages to be deriv- 
ed from a diligent study of the Bible and a familiar 
acquaintance with its contents. 

The scriptures will guide you in the way of duty 
and safety. We know not our way through this 
dark world, without this light from heaven. With- 


out the Bible, we should not know what the Lord 
our Maker requires of us, or what are our duties to 
our fellow men, or how we may ourselves escape 
misery and be happy. The sacred scriptures are 





ready to guide us at every step; and however frail 
or ignorant we may be, we need not err if we will 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 












receive instruction from God. But if that blessed 
book lies upon our shelf, covered with dust, it can- 
not profitus. When we are abroad about our secu- 
lar affairs, we cannot run home to search the 
scriptures, and find what duty is, in the thousand 
various and unexpected circumstances of life. O 
we want “the word nigh us, even in our mouth 
and in our heart.” It should be every moment “a 
light unto our feet and a lamp unto our path.” In 
the language of the poet: 
“ *Tis like the sun, a heavenly light, 
That guides us all the day ; 
And through the darkness of the night, 
A lamp to lead our way.” 

IJappy the child or the man, who can recall the 
passages of scripture which apply to his circum- 
stances at any given moment; who all the day 
long hears the voice of his Shepherd, and follows 
where he leads ; who, if his steps wander from the 
way, instantly hears the voice of God behind him 
saying ‘ This is the way, walk thou therein.’ 

The Bible will guard you against temptation and 
danger. When you are tempted to sin, how useful 
it ig to remember the command of God, ‘ If sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not.” Or the recorded 
example of the pious Joseph, who resisted and over- 
come, saying, “‘ How can I do this great wicked- 
ness and sin against God?” When solicited to go 
with the multitude to do evil, you may fortify your- 
self against the assault by the words of infinite kind- 
ness, ‘‘ Go not in the way of evi! men : whoso watk- 
eth with wise men shall be wise, but the companion 
of fools shall be destroyed.” When the pomp and 
splendor of the world allure you and would make 
you neglect your soul, you may have in one sen- 
tence the end of that matter in the words of the 
preacher, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, vanity of vanities. 
all is vanity and vexation of spirit ;” or in the words 
of Christ, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul, or what shall 
aman give in exchange for his soul?” Against 
all the devices of wicked men and all the wiles of 
the devil, may you stand, furnished with the armor 
of the gospel. ‘Stand, therefore, having your loins 
girt about with truth, and having on the breast-plate 
of righteousness, aud your feet shod with the pre- 
paration of the gospel of peace; above all, taking 
the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. And take 
the helmet of salvation and the sword of the spirit, 
which is the word of God.” And this armor 
should be always about you; for your enemies nev- 
er slumber, your dangers never sleep. 

The Bible will save you from destructive errors. 
The world abounds with delusive doctrines, espe- 
cially in this day of satan’s desperate effort against 
truth which is triumphing over him. Deceivers a- 
bound on every side, and if it were possible they 
would deceive the very elect of God. This is an 
alarm we would not cease to sound in the ears of 
our youthful readers, lest they should turn away 
from Him that speaks to them from heaven, to cun- 
ningly-devised fables. Now ‘it is a good thing that 
the heart be established by grace,’ and that we 
should from our childhood know the holy Scriptures, 
‘which are able make us wise unto salvation.’ 
‘Treasure up divine truth in your hearts, and you 
will not be led away by the error of the wicked or 
fall into the snares of the destroyer. 

The scriptures of truth will comfort you in every 
time of desolation or distress. When you are left in 
solitude, or feel as one alone among strangers, the 
precious truths and promises of tke gospel will be 
your ‘song in this house of your pilgrimage.’ In 
time of sickness and pain, the consolations of God 
will not be small with you, if you meditate upon his 
word and pour out your soul tohimin prayer. In 
time of old age, the word of promise is a staff and 
support beyond all other means of comfort and light. 
And whoever expects or wishes to live to old age, 
should lodge the Scriptures early in his mind, that 
they may remain with him when activity, and sight, 
and hearing, and memory, are principally gone. 
We have known aged people who could scarcely re- 
call the events of yesterday, and from whose recol- 
lection many years of active life were entirely blot- 








ted out, who would recount the incidents of their 
childhood and youth with suiprising accuracy and 
copiousness. A few aged pilgrims we have known 
in their second childhood, whose minds were richly 
stored with the sacred scriptures, and whose lips 
were a full and flowing fountain of heavenly wis- 
dom and gracious conversation, when they were 
unable to put two ideas together on any worldly 
subject. We could always trace such observable 
facts to early religious instruction; every one of 
them had ‘known the scriptures from a child.’ 
And O, what peace and blessedness these aged® 
saints enjoyed, in being able to feed on the bread 
of life, treasured up within them, when cut off 
from access to gospel ordinances and sinking under 
the infirmities of age. Let then all who would live 
and die in the saving knowledge and divine conso- 
lation of the scriptures, search them daily and lay 
them up in their hearts for use and comfort and 
salvation in all time to eome. 
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Parent and Child.—About 20 years since, (said 
a father,) when Iwas regardless of the interests of 
my soul, my eldest son, of about 4 years of age, 
went to live in a family where there was a pious 
young woman who took unwearied pains to incul- 
cate on his mind the truth of religion and to teach 
him to pray. On Saturday he usually came home 
and tarried until afternoon on Sunday. On one 
of these visits he asked his mother in my presence, 
where people would go to who said bad words? If 
they would not goto hell?” ‘and being answered, 
“ves,” he replied with a sigh, “father will go to 
hell then, for he says bad words,” repeating the 
profane expression he had heard me use. 

This was the means in the hand of God, of bring- 
ing me to reflection, and ultimately, as I trust, to 
renounce the world, and to seek and accept a Sa- 
viour. But afier having made a public profession 
of religion, my natural diffidence, for a long time, 
prevented my establishing fainily worship; and 
here again the Lord sent the same child to reprove 
me, in the simplicity of his heart. One day he ask- 
ed hismother in my hearing, if “ all good people 
did not pray?’ and on being answered “yes,” he 
asked, if his father was a good man, and on his 
mother’s replying, ‘* I hope so,” he rejoined, ‘‘ why 
does he not pray then? Mrs. prays every night 
and morning.” 

This had the effect, I trust, which God intended, 
as I resolved, and was enabled to keep the resolu- 
tion, to erect the family altar that very night, and 
have, through grace, continued in the discharge of 
this duty to the present day.— London Child’s Mag. 





—— 

Industry in a good cause.—The Ladies’ Glean- 
ing Society of Huntington, Conn. have lately paid 
thirty dollars to constitute the Rev. ‘I’. Punderson, 
who was before a life member of the American 
Tract Society, a Director of that Institution. Ina 
letter to the Secretary, Mr. P. says: 

** This little Society, organized a little more than 
a year ago, in a district remote from the centre of 
the town, consisting of only about a dozen individ- 
uals, collected as the avails of their charitable la- 
bors during the first year, between seventy and 
eighty dollars. They meet once a fortnight, and 
spend the afternoon in laboring for the cause of be- 
nevolence. Previous to this, they have appropria- 
ted to the Bible cause foreyfive dollars. 

‘*< If ten or twelve femalés by their needles, can 
in one year cast seventy-five dollars into the treasu- 
ry of the Lord, how much might be cast into the 
same treasury, if all women professing godliness 
should come up to the work with true devotedness 
and with untiring zeal ?” 


LA 
Example for Young Ladies.—A young lady in 
, some months ago, refused to receive the 
addresses of a young gentleman whose character 
for temperance was a litile doubtful, unless he 
would abstain entirely from the use of ardent spirits. 





The consequence is, that he has not been known 
to drink, even moderately, since, and is determin- 





ed to adhere to his present practice. Let all young 
ladies imitate the example, and our nation will soon 
be free from this vice ; tor let them be assured, that 
if their professed admirers really love them, the 
will for their sakes lay aside their bottle ; and if they 
will not, their love is not worth possessing. 
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POETRY. 


DRINKING JOE, 
CHARLES. 
Pa’, did you know that drinking Joe 
Had turned to be a sober man? 
He minds his work, and never swéars, 
And tries to do what good he can. 
It seems so strange—because he used 
To be so idle, and so cross ; 
He beat his wife and children too— 
I never saw a man act worse. 
FATHER. 
Oh, yes, my son, I have observed 
The pleasant change in neighbor Joe ; 
I wld him I was very glad, 
And asked what made him alter so. 
ss Pll tell Fy truly, sir,” said he, 
*©T wasted all my youthful days ; 
I would not read the word of God, 
And did not love His holy ways. 
2 I was not happy in my sins— 
My conscience checked me every day— 
But I cast off the fear of God, 
And rather chose to swear than pray. 
At length I thought I’d settle down, 
And so I picked me outa wife, 
But wretchedly did I perform 
The duties of a married life. 


In managing our little ones, 

My mate and I could not agree; 

I was not fit to govern them, 

While wicked passions governed me. 
v I was imperious and unkind, 

They were unruly, pert, and vain— 

They disobeyed me to my face, 

And when I stormed, they stormed again. 

At last, grown weary of my home, 

I to the tavern bent my way, 

And drank and gambled many a night, 

And idly wasted many a day. 

It happened that a Sabbath school, 

About that time, was opened here ; 

My eldest daughter chose to go, 

And followed it about a year. 

But in that year I was surprised 

To see how altered she appeared ; 

INO disobliging act was seen, 

And not one fretful word was heard. 

When I came reeling home at night, 

Disposed to fight with all I met, 

She’d beg the children not to speak 

One word to put me in a fret. 

The best our cottage could afford, 

She for my supper would prepare, 

And do whatever I required, 

With cheerful and unwearied care. 


When she did every thing she could, 
And fovad herself forever blamed, 

She would be silent, or reply 

So meckly, that I felt ashamed. 

Once I had eaten up my milk, 

And ordered her to bring me moe ; 
She hit her foot, and spilt it all, 
Enraged I struck her to the floor. 

She rose in tears, but did not speak, 
And handed me another bowl— 

I could not take a single drop— 

Her patience cut me to the soul. 
Go—leave me, Emeline, I said, 

So vile a creature does not live— 
I'am not worthy such a child; 

leave me—I know you can’t forgive. 
She threw herself into my arms; 

‘‘ Dear father, do not tell me so, 

I’ve been a disobedient child ; 

Forgive me, sir—I cannot go.’ 

I sobbed aloud—where, where; I cried, 
Did you obtain so sweet a mind; 

Oh, tell me who has taught you thus, 
To be so tender, and so kind? 

**The Bible, sir, it taught me all, 
Showed me how wicked I had been, 
And that to treat my parents ill, 

Was in God’s sight a dreadful sin. 

It showed me too, that Jesus died, 
That all our sins might be forgiven ; 
That every soul that would repent, 
And come to him, should go to Heaven.” 
«¢ My heart was melted—straight I sought 
With earnestness the blessed word ; 

I felt my guilt—I owned my sins, 

And begged forgiveness of the Lord. 
He heard my cry—He gave me strength 
To hate and leave my wicked ways: 
He filled my soul with thankful love, 
And to His name be all the praise. [Mra. Sproat. 








